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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

his part with a grim and resolute stoicism. And out of his 

despair, out of his hunger for beauty, comes a lyric note 

clearer and richer than anything we have heard from him 

since those earliest poems, and an exaltation of spirit as noble 

and impassioned as in that votive moment of his youth — as 

noble and impassioned, and perhaps more humane. 

We are of those that Dante saw 

Glad, for love's sake, among the flames of hell, 

Outdaring with a kiss all-powerful wrath; 

For we have passed athwart a fiercer hell, 

Through gloomier, more desperate circles 

Than ever Dante dreamed: 

And yet love kept up glad. 

H . M. 

REFLECTED FOLK-LORE 

Old Christmas and Other Kentucky Tales in Verse, by 
William Aspenwall Bradley. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
The Kentucky mountains, rich as they are in folk-lore, 
should be a happy hunting-ground for poets. Old Scotch- 
English ballads persist there in such root forms as the Fuller 
sisters have not been able to find even in the remote parts of 
England ; and there persist also old-world legends and tra- 
ditions. The people speak a quaint English, fresher than 
that used in the slang-ridden present-day world, an English 
often reminiscent of the Elizabethans. And they still indulge 
in romantic blood feuds. 

Out of this material Mr. Bradley has made a series of 
story poems, dealing often with real people and incidents 
that have actually happened. The task he has set himself 
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Reflected Folk-lore 

was difficult, no doubt, and many of his narratives arouse in 
the mind a protest. They are too much modernized, 
smoothed over, and fitted to too hard a measure. The in- 
digenous quality, the mountain flavor, is dulled in the proc- 
ess; the poems cease to be folk-lore and don't quite attain 
to being modern poetry. One longs to take the stuff straight, 
or at least with a stronger flavor of its native wildness. 

But now and then the stark simplicity of his theme im- 
poses its commands. Poems like the last in the book, At 
Parting, and the Cumberland ballad Will Warner, reduce 
life to their simplest mountain terms, so to speak; the for- 
mer to terms of quiet beauty, the latter to terms of primi- 
tive violence. We quote part of the ballad : 

Shot in the back in the courthouse square 

By a dog of a Darrell skulking there, 

Will Warner staggered and clutched the air. 



Near to his death, and his heart grew gray. 
Each of his brothers had passed this way: 
He had paid their score — who now would pay? 



Still, as he pondered the unpaid score, 

He saw his mother who stood in the door — 

As she had stood there thrice before. 

Sombre and silent, no word she said, 

But drew the covers down on the bed 

That had held the living and held the dead. 

No word she said, but on cat's feet crept 
Through the firelit room where her watch she kept 
O'er her baby, her least one, who woke and slept. 

Woke, then slept but to wake again; 

Slept with the weakness, woke with the pain — 

And a bee that buzzed and boomed in his brain. 
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And .only once from his lips came a cry. 
"Aw, Will, quit that! If ye've got to die, 
Die like a Warner!" with flashing eye 

Flung his mother. Ere night she had laid him straight, 
And all on her shoulders had borne his weight 
Up the steep hillside, to the grave-house gate. 

She bore him up and she dug him deep, 
And left him alone in the earth to sleep; 
Then stumbled back to the shack — to weep. 

One regrets such things as the o'er and ere and all on, 
which belong neither to modern speech nor to the "pristine 
freshness and simplicity" which the poet, in his preface, 
admires in the mountaineer's somewhat archaic diction. In- 
deed, we long throughout the book for more of the authentic 
racy flavor of their talk — if not dialect, which Mr. Bradley 
has "not attempted to render with any literalness," then a 
certain quality inherited, we are told, from Elizabethan 
English. But at least these ballads — a few of them — give 
us a sharp impression of the morale, the life, of those ma- 
rooned groups whom the modern current has passed by. 

S.W. 

JEAN DE BOSSCHERE'S POEMS 

The Closed Door, by Jean de Bosschere : Illustrated by the 
author. With a Translation by F. S. Flint and an In- 
troduction by May Sinclair. John Lane, London and 
New York. 

This Frenchman, like certain modern poets of our own 
language, sees, the characteristics, as of individual life, which 
lurk in inanimate objects and even in situations, as well as 
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